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THE  FEDERAL  COUMaL  OF  UTlZEIiSHiP  TRAINING 


The  Federal  Council  of  Citizenship  Training  was  created  by  Ex- 
«GutiY«  order  of  the  President,  January  12,  1923.  Tliis  order  was 
not  a  8iid to  inspirati<»i.  It  was  th»  logifliO.  conclusion  of  a  long 
series  of  events  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  World  War. 

.  These  antecedent  events  were  many  and  their  interrelations  are  too 
compfex  for  diaciMMOtt  hettu  Forfcunataly  tb#  dataUs  of  the  more 
significant  factors  in  the  general  development  M©  i«corddd  and 
SHBiiiaarized  in  a  few  outstanding  reports. 

One  of  thesa  is  the  oompilaiioai  fmm  Araay  Jsecords  of  statistics 
concerning  the  defects  found  in  drafted  men.  This  was  published 
by  the  War  D^artment  in  1920.  The  general  summary  of  this 
report  has  be«i  gitwi,  wade  publicity.  Everyone  kaaws  that  nearly 
half  of  the  men  examined  were  physically  defective  to  an  eztaat  that 
xendered  them  unfit  for  unlimited  military  service. 

Anothw  sigmficant  wpari  iB  >thftt  ®f  the  Committee  on  Classifica^ 
tion  of  Personnel.  It  was  surprising  to  most  Americans  to  learn 
that  only  1  out  of  every  6  men  who  claimed  trade  skill  was  really 
able  to  qwilify  as  an  expert,  and  only  1  out  of  3  possessed  the  skill 
of  journeyman.  Although  the  Army  gave  a  technical  training  to 
some  million  and  a  quarter  men  to  meet  its  need  for  technical  skill, 
yet  at  the  close  of  tk»  war  ;tiiBie  wm  0¥W  SOO^  unfiled  requisi- 
tions for  technical  specialists  needed  to  complete  thei  Army  oiganir 

zation. 

Anotiier  of  these  basic  deemneats  of  pnogNSS  is  the  Report  on 
Waste  and  Industry  issued  in  1921  by  a  committee  of  the  Federated 
Ameriean  Engineering  Societies.  This  report  makes  vigorous  rec- 
<Mnmendatioii8  as  to  how  prodigal  wastes  in  ind^wtiy  msy  be  saved 
by  better  organization  and  standardization  of  materials,  processes, 
mad  pfoducts.  It  is  even  more  significant  because,  by  its  forceful 
presentation  of  the  kaaes  d»e  *<>  phfi^eal  deieiJte,  sickness,  and 
other  human  weaknesses,  it  has  stimulated  further  action  and  study 
4»f  this  developme?it,  conserviitioja*  and  ym  oi  uaan  power  in  all 
phases  of  human  activity. 

A  further  significant  element  in  this  general  movement  was  the 
iCaiif»rence  on  Unemploymfint  held  in  Wasbiogtoa  ^  the  f aU  of  1921 
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under  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  TJe  r^ort  of 
this  conference  states  that  "  In  calling  this  conference  the  President 
has  hoped  to  mobilize  the  sense  of  service  in  our  people  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  that  is  of  primary  necessity  to  the  public  welfare. 
In  harmo»y  -with  tl^i^.  .p^-pose  th^,  conference  made  perfectly  clear 
the  fact  that  unemployment  is  a  problem  that  can  not  be  dealt  with 
successfuUy  in  a  centralized  way  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
that  it  is  one  which  each  community  must  solve  on  its  own  mitiative 
and  with  its  own  energy  and  resources.   This  dynamic  suggestion 
from  this  conference  got  immediate  results,  "Rie  great  majority  of 
Cdmmumties  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  remove  unemployment, 
with  the  result  that  there  were  relatively  few  who  were  wilhng  to 
work  who  could  not  find  work  during  the  suoceediiiig  Wiiri»r*  ■ 

Anotiier  constructive  factor  in  this  conference  was  its  plan  of  or- 
gatiization.  Those  in  «lt€9idMii»  were  divided  into  small  com- 
Lttees,  each  of  which  was  given  a  specific  problem  and  a  ec««dfiiu- 
ble  amount  of  reliable  facts  and  statistics  relating  thereto.  Each  t»f 
these  subcommittees  was  given  a  ^ecified  time  in  which  to  discu^ 
their  problem  and  formulate  definite  recommendafcioM.  The^iMult 
was  a  serkw^f  recoHmiendations  that  greatly  clarified  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  have  r«Buk»d  m  ^imaiMSured  ben^at  to  all  con- 

*^F^y  impressed  by  the  foregoing  events,  tJie  American  Council 
on  Education  called  in  inlormal  e^n&mam  soma  fifteen  well-known 
educators  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  organimng  »  conference  simi- 
lar to  that  «i  nne^ploym^mt  to  consider  the  more  general  problem  of 
efficient  development  and  id  mm  power.  There  resi^  from 
this  conference  a  recommendation  that  the  President  be  «ked  to  caR 
^  a  nataonal  Wer^ce  on  man  power.  A  possible  agenda  was 
drawn  up,  plans  were  formnHrt^d,  and  tihe  suggestion  jas  pa^ 
on  to  the  President  in  the  spring  of  1922.  The  tmie  did  not,  hawever, 
seem  to  him  opportune  for  such  a  far-reaching  undertaking. 

In  the  fall  of  1922  one  phase  <»f  thM'saggBSt">n-  was  ta^n  up  by 
the  War  Department.  A  Conference  on  the  IVaining  ot  Youth  Ut 
Sti^ip  National  Defense  was  called  by  the  Secretary  of 
WaTTNovember.  The«,  were  in  a^dance  atout  125  civiium 
educators  who  had  had  wide  experience  in  trammg  y^^^^"^ 
FoHowing  the  <a«nple  of  Oie  Conference  on  Unemployment,  the 

group  was  divided  into  three  ^^i^^  '^'^^.^'^^f^^r^^ 
f der  the  problem  of  citizenship,  one  to  study  the  relati€«s  ^ween 
Sie  War  Dep«rtm«it  c^kges  with  respect  to  the  Reserve 

Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  one  to  consider  the  pidUemsxiomiected 
with  the  citizens' military  training  camps.  ',,xt<.-  i 

T^^^ning  this  eaiiii^ie^  ik^  Secretary  of  War  said :  "  National 
strengTis  the  underlying  topic  of  this  conference.  We  are  assem- 


bled  to  consider  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  fitness  of  our  people 
and  to  plan  how  we  can  all  work  together  more  intelUgently  and 
effectively  to  obtain  our  common  purpose— better  citizenship." 
'  He  then  pointed  put  that  because  of  the  War  Department's  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  Military  ^l-stabJishment  during  the 
war,  the  Army  had  accumulated  an  enormous  amount  «f  very 
definite  information  concerning  the  physical  fitness,  the  technical 
^11,  the  general  intelligence,  and  the  attitude  toward  national  life 
of  a  large  cross  section  of  our  people.  This  important  information 
had  beep,  gathered  and  organized  by  a  large  number  of  our  best 
educatois  and  psydiologists  who  were  temporarily  in  the  military 
jservice.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  War  Department  to  render  this 
material  avaikble  to  ci^dlian  educational  agencies,  on  whom  now 
rests  the  responsibility  for  training  young  Americans,  and  to  give 
these  agencies  all  the  aid  of  which  it  is  capable  in  making  construo- 
tive  use  of  these  data  for  the  production  of  more  vigorous  American 
manhood. 

The  Secretary  of  War  also  made  clear  that  in  doing  this  the 
War  Department  finds  itself  in  a  peculiar  dilemma.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  responsible  fen:  the  administration  of  national 
(lefense — for  the  raising  and  maintenance  of  armies  and  a  navy — 
the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  education  of  our  youth  is  reserved 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people.  The  Federal  Government  thus  finds 
itself  with  a  large  responsibility,  but  with  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
fundamental  factor — ^manhood — ^upon  which  success  ultimately  de- 
pends. National  defense  is  therefore  not  a  remote  activity  which 
gives  employment  to  a  relatively  small  niunber  of  professional  sol- 
diers. It  is  of  immediate  and  vital  concern  to  all  the  citizens  all 
the  time.  The  problem  of  the  conference  therefore  was  to  determine 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  presented  what  can  be  done  to  bring  home 
to  every  individual  citizen  his  personal  responsibility  for  better  man- 
hood and  better  citizenship  in  so  vital  a  way  that  results  will  foUow. 

After  this  general  introduction,  the  conference  divided  into  three 
special  committees,  <^  on  citizenship  training,  one  on  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  one  on  tlie  citizens'  military  training 
camps,  Aiter  a  day  and  a  half  of  careful  consideration  of  their 
respective  pfx>MeiOS)  the  oommiUees  reported  their  recommendations 
back  to  the  main  conference.  The  significant  findings  with  regard 
to  citizenship  training  are  as  follows. 

1.  Training  for  citizeaship  Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problms  before  the 

Nation  to-day. 

2.  The  underlying  cause  for  particular  attention  to  this  problem  in  America 
Ues  in  the  facts  that  our  population  is  so  heterogeneous  and  that  the  immi- 
grp^tiim  dBxtog:  the  past  30  years,  has  been  of  a  nature  that  does  not  assimi- 
late BO  rai^dly  as  that  whu^  eaipe  prior  to^  WO^  Wot.  tm  jeeasoo^  'Oor  problftm 
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is  both  unique  and  more  difllCTlt  than  that  «£  any  othee  natlfln  M  n^  WoOA 

Tliere  are  no  precedents.  We  must  solve  it  for  ourselves. 

3.  Recognizing  the  value  of  the  data  collected  and  classified  by  the  War 
Department  in  the  recent  military  and  the  naval  service  of  our  country,  and 
consdoiis  of  the  duty  resting  upon  every  citizen  to  interest  himself  in  the  well- 
Being-  and  nntly  «f  the  Natkm,  we  have  been  glad  to  come  to  Washington  at 
the  request  (xf  the  Secreta*y  of  War  to  make  w»  such  data  and  to  give  our 
judgment  on  the  larger  problems^  tax  cxceedtng  any  pnwly  aiaitary  altoaUaa* 
wliich  such  data  and  our  own  contributions  present 

4.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  we  should  seek  first  and  directly  to  create 
a  citizenship  of  youth  and  of  adult  men  and  women  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically  fit  to  meet  the  duties  of  citizenship  which  ate  even  greats  In  peaxie 
than  in  war;  that  the  right  solution  of  the  problem  of  preparedness  and 
national  defense  is  a  people  mentally  alert,  morally  upright,  physically  fit,  that 
only  from  a  just  solution  of  the  educational,  industrial,  and  social  questions  of 
the  day  will  we  grow  to  be  one  tmited  nation,  sound  in  heart,  and  head,  and 
band. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statem^t  of  the  attitude  toward  the 

problem,  the  conference  made  three  specific  recommendations  to  thi 
Secretary  of  War  as  to  further  action  to  secure  better  training  for 

(atizenship.  These  wei*: 

1.  With  regard  to  physical  trammg.'-4>a&  of  the  moa^  effective 
means  of  obtaining  better  physique  consists  in  formulatiitg  sound 
and  ^lOieraUy  appUc#l^  apecifications  and  standards  of  physical  fit- 
ness and  in  using  these  as  a  guide  in  providing  practical  and  stimulat- 
ing incentives  to  youth  to  participate  in  activities  that  both  make  for 
physical  fitness  and  provide  means  for  measuring  achievement.  As 
a  practical  step  for  securing  such  standards  and  bringing  them  into 
use,  it  was  recommended  that  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration of  America  be  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  undertake 
to  define  suitable  specifications  and  standards  for  physical  fitness  and 

to  promote  th^  use. 

In  response  to  this  recommendation  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  was  invited  to  undertake  this  task.  The  invitation  was 
aece|>ted  and  work  was  begun  at  once  toward  the  formulation  of  ob- 
jective standards  of  physical  fitness.  These  were  published  by  the 
federation  in  the  form  of  standard  tables  of  phyacal  proficiency  in 
the  spring  in  1923.  These  tables  are  being  tested  by  various  organi- 
sations interested  in  physical  development  and  are  being  corrected 
and  improved  in  the  light  of  experience.  (For  further  information 
apply  to  the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  110  East  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York  City.) 

2.  With  regard  to  techvmal  trnwamg^-'-^mea  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  both  to  the  solution  of  present  industrial  aad 
economic  problems  and  to  national  defense  that  the  separate  efforts 
of  the  various  agencies  now  engaged  in  developing  standard  methods 
of  analyzing  and  classifying  occupati^l  lervices  be  coordiamted, 
it  was  recommended  that,  as  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  this 
work,  the  Secretary  of  War  invite  the  National  Research  Council  to 
call  a  conference  of  representative  men  now  working  on  this  problem 
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for  the  pucpoae  of  devising  ways,  ai^d  . means  of  coordinating  their 
work  and  forming  a  perma&Mit  oi^anisHtkMi  to  fur^r  it.   As  a 

result  of  this  recommendation,  the  Research  Coufwil  was  invited  to 
call  this  conference,  which  was  assembled  in  January,  1928.  ^ 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  problem,  it  was  agreed  to  organize 
a  national  board  on  personnel  classification,  consisting  of  one  delft- 
gate  from  each  of  the  seven  major  groups  immediately  concerned 
with  this  problem,  namely,  education,  labor.  Federal  Government, 
State  and  municipal  goveramfiot,  engineering,  industrial  maiiage- 
ment,  and  research.  This  board  has  teen  organized  and  is  working 
steadily  toward  the  creation  of  a  standard  terminology  for  occupa- 
tional workers  and  a  well-defined  procedure  in  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

3.  With  regard  to  citizenship  training. — On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
and  figures  submitted  to  tlie  conference  and  the  situation  that  was 
i«vealed  by  the  r^orts  of  the  various  agencies  attending,  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  some  method  should  be  employed  for 
defining  major  objectives  and  effective  procedures  in  citizenship 
tnuning  for  the  common  use  of  all  concerned.  As  a  means  of  secur- 
ing this  result  it  wa*  reeomUifinded  that  there  be  <»eated  within 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  the  Federeal 
Council  of  Citizenship  Training,  composed  of  those  men  in  Federal 
service  who  are  actively  caigaged  in  administering  the  Federal  offices 
that  deal  with  particular  phases  ol  this  problem. 

This  recommendation  of  the  conference  was  presented  by  the 
Secsetaiy  of  War  to  all  the.executive  heads  of  all  the  Government 
departments  and  their  cooperati<m  waa  sou^  in  establishing  such 
a  council.  The  proposal  was  unanimously  a^roved,  wiOi  the  result 
that  on  February  12  the  President  issued  the  following  Executive 
order: 

Tbete  is  hereby  created  tbe  Federal  GooneU  of  Ottisoislxlp  Ttainliig.  The 

membership  of  this  council  shaU  consist  of  one  r^jreseaatatlve  and  «ie  altoc^ 
uate  appointed  as  designated  below  from  each  of  the  following  Federal  offleea: 

1.  The  Deparniient  of  the  Interior  (Bureau  of  Education),  appointed  by  the 

Secretary  of  Interior. 

2.  The  War  Department  (Operations  and  Training  Division,  General  Staff), 

appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

3.  The  Navy  Department  (Ii^ducatioaal  Section,  Bureau  of  Navigation), 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Navy. 

4.  The  Treasury  Department  (PubUc  Health  Service),  appointed  by  the 

Secretary  of  Treasury. 

5.  The  Post  Office  Departmoit  (Welfare  Division),  appointed  by  the  Post- 

&  The  Departmrat  Of  AgrlciiUitce  (States  B^tjoas  S^loe),  appoioted  W 

the  Secretary  of  Agrievlture. 

7.  The  Departm^t  of  Labor  (Natoralizatlon  Bnieam),  appointed  by  the 

■  Secretary  ot  tMhot. 

8.  The  Federal  Board  f or  Vocattoaal  BdttMillon,  appointed      tJie  ^miraian 

of  the  board 

9.  The  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau  (Behabilitation, Division),  appointed 
by  the  director  of  the  bureau.^      ,     ■  ; 
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m  Tlie  DKfMrtmeat  at  State,  aiqMmtea  by       Secretary  of  State. 
11.  The  Department  of  Jnatice^  appointed  iiy  the  AttocBey  GeneraL 
12  The  Department  of  CJommerce,  anminted  by  the  Bem^  M  Ooimoeim 

An  alternate  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the  councU  and  shaU  attend  when- 
ever  the  member  from  his  office  is  unable  to  be  present 

The  first  meeting  of  the  council  will  be  held  on  Friday,  January  26,  1923, 
at  2  p.  m.  in  room  241,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building.  Subsequent  meetings 
fllBB  ^'heldM  iett  Hiatr  oiee  a  month  at  times  and  places  designated  by  the 

connciL  '  . 

The  council  shaU  elect  its  own  officers  and  detemdie  Iti  own  procedore. 
It  shall  not  report  as  a  body  to  any  one  Federal  office;  hot  eaeb  Ineniiier  flhaU 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  his  own  department  head  through 
amal  ^^nansi  tm  oonsidwation  and  action. 

The  duties  of  tiie  council  are  to  mate  oonstractive  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
Federal  offices  may  cooperate  to  secure  more  effective  citizenship  training, 
both  in  their  own  work  and  in  cooperation  with  aU  other  pubUc  and  private 
agencies  throughout  the  conntry.  The  fiiclUties  of  aH  Federal  ofl^»s  shaU  be 
available  as  far  as  is  practicable  to  farther  the  work  of  the  comiGiL 

n.  ACTTvrriBS 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  OmuMal  of  Gitizendiip  Traiiiiiig 
was  held  on  January  26,  1923.  The  Executive  order  creating  the 
ooimcil  wms  read  and  its  instructions  caxefully  considered.  A  sub- 
committee W9S  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organization  for 
the  council,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  Oie  next  meeting  e«sh  member 
should  submit  a  statement  describing  the  activities  of  his  office  m 
tiie  maHer  of  dtiaBeii^p  training  and  dfifiiiiiig  his  conception  of  the 
objectives  of  citizenship  training.  .  -» 

The  statements  describing  the  activities  of  the  ▼anoas  affices  were 
studied  and  discussed  for  several  months.  The  results  of  the  study 
were  finally  tabulated  in  the  chart  appended  to  this  report.  In 
this  chart  the  population  is  classified  into  five  major  groups,  and 
the  relation  between  the  various  Government  departments  and  each 
of  these  groups  is  indicated.  This  chart  has  been  officially  approved 
by  each  department  as  correctly  representing  the  activities  of  that 
department  in  this  matter.   (Compare  Appendix  B.) 

The  compilation  of  the  definitions  of  the  objectives  of  citizenship 
training  sulanitted  by  the  several  di^artments  proved  a  much  more 
difficult  task.  The  statements  were  so  general  and  proved  on  imalyas 
to  be  capable  of  such  varied  interpretation  that  they  afforded  little 
practical  guidance  in  determining  what  should  be  done  to  promote 
better  citizenship.  Gradually  it  became  evident  tiiat  better  results 
could  be  secured  by  defining  the  objectives  of  citizenship  traimng  m 
terms  of  standards  of  achievement  in  the  practical  affairs  of  com- 
munity life  instead  of  in  terms  of  general  ideals.  The  ^dpptj,9^V  9l  • 
the  plan  for  a  community  score  card  quickly  followed. 

The  score  card  idea  is  not  new.  It  has  been  used  from  time  im- 
miaBorial  in  all  games  and  contests.  It  was  applied  to  measurement 
of  the  relative  excellence  of  community  organization  and  life,  several 
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years  ago  in  West  Virginia  by  the  extension  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia.  There,  some  125  communities  have  scored 
themselves  <m  a  card  prepared  by  tha  university  and  much  progress 
has  been  made  toward  improving  communities  because  of  the  cam- 
petition  for  good  scores  generated  by  the  process.  This  experience 
was  the  origin  of  the  Federal  Council's  plan  to  issue  a  score  card. 

The  score  card  presMits  a  wide  variety  of  questions  that  can  be 
answered  quantitatively  by  collection  of  fects  concerning  schools, 
public  health,  industrial  training,  voting,  and  social  organization. 
As  an  example  of  the  type  of  questions  used  consider  the  following: 

What  per  cent  of  the  legaUy  qualified  voters  vote  in  the  final  elec- 
tion ? 

If  .90  to  100  per  cent,  score  15. 
If  80  to  90  per  cent,  score  12,  etc 

Other  questions  are :  Are  the  issues  of  elections  discussed  by  pupils 
in  the  schools?  Has  an  analysis  been  made  by  occupations  of  the 
electorate  in  your  community  showing  which  groups  of  citizens 
do  not  vote  ?  What  per  cent  of  children  of  legal  school  age  attend 
school  daily?  What  is  the  death  rate?  What  is  the  infant  mor- 
tality? What  library  facilities  are  there?  What  provision  for 
playgrounds  and  recr^ition,  etcS 

The  community  score  card  was  issued  in  tentative  form  in  June, 
1923,  and  was  distributed  to  a  number  of  individuals  known  to  be 
iBiterestod  in  this  project  and  in  a  position  to  make  a  tentative  try- 
out  of  the  scores  set.  This  tryout  was  maite  in  the  summer  of  1923, 
and  the  score  card  was  revised  in  the  light  of  many  practical  sug- 
gestions olered.  This  revised  score  card  was  issued  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  December,  1923.  (Copies  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  secretary  of  the  oonncily  846  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.)  ,  . 

'  The  problem  of  how  best  to  bring  the  score  card  to  the  attention 
of  the  communities  and  encourage  them  to  use  it  was  discussed  at 
great  length.  It  is  clear  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  successful 
scoring  of  a  community  is  by  cooperation  of  a  number  of  citizens 
voluntarily  organized  for  that  purpose.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
an  activity  of  this  sort  lodking  toward  bettw  training  for  citizen- 
ship is  a  State  function  and  not  one  for  the  Federal  Government. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  cooperation  of  the  States  should 
be  sou^t  in  bringing  the  score  card  into  practical  use. 

To  this  end  in  October,  1928,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  governor  of  each  State,  asking  his  cooperation  and  invit- 
ing him  to  appoint  in  his  State  an  individual  or  a  committee  which 
would  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Council  in  this  matter.  The  re- 
actions of  the  several  States  to  this  invitation  from  the  President 
have  been  very  different.  A  summary  of  the  replies  that  have  been 
received  to  date  imprinted  in  Appendix  A. 

Negotiations  are  continuing  and  steady  progress  is  being  made  in 
developmg  a  public  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  score  card 
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idea  as  a  means  of  defining  the  objectives  of  good  dtiawidiip  aod 
stimulating  action  toward  their  realization. 

Neither  the  West  Viiegiaia  sewe  card  nor  the  Federal  Council's 
score  card  presents  a  complete  and  perfect  program  for  rating  ciHii- 
munities.  with  regard  to  good  citizenship.  Even  if  such  a  perfect 
score  card  eadsted,  little  ben^t  would  result  from  a  comparison  on 
a  national  scale  of  the  relative  merits  of  communities.  The  vital 
point  is  that  every  community  develop  the  habits  both  of  gather- 
ing for  itself  the  significant  facts  about  its  own  community  life 
and  of  cooperating  locally  to  in^rove  itself  in  ways  indicated  by 
those  facts.  For  these  purposes  a  locally  designed  score  card  may 
be  much  more  effective  in  stimulating  intercommunity  competition. 

In  Wisconsin  an  intercommunity  contest  has  been  inaugurated  and 
a  prize  of  $1,000  offered  to  the  community  judged  to  be  the  best  in 
the  State.  A  committee  on  standards  has  been  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  factors  and  principles  of  rating  to  be  used.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  States  will  follow  the  example  of  West  Vn^nia  and 
Wisconsin  in  developing  State  community  score  cards  and  better 
cities  competitions  as  the  most  dynamic  method  of  improving  citizen- 
ship and  making  communities  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

ni.  PRINCIPLES  OF  COORDINATION 

One  of  the  major  duties  of  the  Federal  Council  as  defined  by  the 
Executive  order  is  to  mak©  conafcruetiv©  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
Federal  offices  may  cooperate  to  secure  mew©  efecfcive  dtiaenship 
training.  The  achievement  of  this  objective  was  made  possible  by  the 
iwovision  in  the  order  that  the  council  "  shall  not  report  as  a  body 
to  any  one  Federal  office;  but  each  mendber  shall  repwt  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  his  own  department  head  throu^  usual 
diannels  for  consideration  and  action." 

Because  of  this  provision  the  council  has  no  administrative  or 
executive  function  and  therefore  is  not  in  a  position  to  attempt  any 
•  administrative  or  executive  coordination  of  Federal  activities.  The 
wisdom  of  this  provision  is  obvious  when  one  considers  how  futile 
it  would  be  for  on©  executive  office,  like  th©  Bureau  of  Education, 
to  attempt  to  administer  citizenship  training  in  th©  Army,  Ped^ 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Veterans'  Bureau,  Naturalization 
Bureau,  or  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Because  of  th©  recognized  futility  of  such  administra- 
tive coordination  it  has  been  frequently  considered  that  no  coordina- 
tion of  educational  effort  among  the  various  Federal  offices  is  pos- 
sible. By  the  procedure  adopted  by  th©  Federal  Council  a  large 
amount  of  coordination  has  already  been  secured. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  is  clear  that  this  procedure  has  con- 
sisted in  two  main  steps,  namely,  first,  in  making  a  chart  showing 
what  the  activities  of  the  several  departments  are  and  what  admin- 
istrative machinery  is  used  in  making  the  work  effective.  This  chart 
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and  the  illuminating  discussions  that  accompanied  its  production 
have  made  the  Federal  offices  acquainted  with  on©  another's  work  in 
a  way  that  they  have  never  been  before.  This  m©r©  knowledge  of 
one  another's  activities  and  purposes  has  of  itself  produced  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  coordination  in  point  of  view,  objectives,  and 
methods  of  procedure. 

Th©  second  step,  the  production  of  the  score  card,  has  also  re- 
sulted in  coordination  of  tiiought  and  action.  It  required  careful 
analysis  of  community  activities  and  decisions  as  to  which  facts  of 
community  life  are  most  significant  as  concrete  revelations  of  good 
citizenship  in  action.  This  process  of  analysis,  discussion,  and  selec- 
tion of  significant  facts  in  the  situation  has  emphasized  th©  necessity 
for  a  dynamic  definition  of  the  ideals  of  citizenship  as  a  basis  for 
appraising  th©  relative  valu©  of  different  activities  and  as  a  guide 
for  improvement. 

^  The  Federal  Council  has  searched  long  and  diligently  for  such 
a  dynamic  definition  of  the  ideals  of  good  citizenship.  It  has  tried 
many  of  the  definitions  proposed,  and  has  been  unable  to  find  any- 
thing that  compares  in  completeness  and  practical  utility  as  a  guide 
in  this  work  with  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution : 

th.©  people  of  the  Utilted  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  fnsiiM  domestic  tnwqvliity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare  and  secnre  the  blesrings  of  UlMrtgr 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  CkmstitntkHU 

As  its  third  suggestion  as  to  procedure  for  development  of  better 
citizenship,  the  Federal  Council  therefore  recommends  the  use  of  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  as  a  definition  of  th©  ideals  for  th© 
achievement  of  which  every  citizen,  every  community,  every  state, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  may  well  strive.  A  trial  of  it  for  this 
purpose  shows  that  it  does  define  criteria  which  make  it  possible 
to  determine  whether  a  community  practice  or  a  type  of  instructi<m 
helps  or  hinders  the  realization  of  the  ideals  it  expresses.  Common 
agreement  on  such  a  great  common  purpose  of  community  life  also 
furnishes  the  emotional  drive  required  to  achieve  significant  results. 

Our  national  experience  during  the  war  illustrated  how  a  great 
common  purpose  released  national  energy,  inspired  forget  fulness  of 
personal  interests,  for  th©  sake  of  a  conmion  cause,  caused  men  to 
sacrifice  individual  ambition  and  work  without  limit  for  tii©  achieve- 
ment of  a  common  objective.   We  are  the  same  people  that  we  were 
during  th©  war.  We  are,  however,  no  longer  working  together  with 
fervor  for  a  common  purpose  with  th©  eagerness  for  national  service 
that  marked  our  war-time  activities.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  that 
we  have  changed  as  a  people,  nor  because  we  have  lost  our  national 
spirit,  but  rather  because  w©  ar©  not  aware  of  a  clearly  defined  single 
objective  which  inspires  all  to  coordinated  action  and  txmm  play  for 
the  common  welfare.   It  is  believed  that  such  unity  of  purpose  can 
be  brought  about  if  th©  people  really  understand  the  meaning  of 
our  national  ideals  as  defined  in  th©  Freambte  to  the  Constitution. 
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IV.  SUGGESTIONS 

As  in  the  Federal  Government,  so  in  every  community  there  are 
numerous  agencies,  each  working  in  its  own  way  for  better  citizen- 
ship and  better  community  life.  During  the  past  five  years  the  need 
for  coordination  of  effort  among  these  varied  activities  has  been 
'growing  more  and  more  apparent.  Many  of  these  community  or- 
ganizations are  local  chapters  of  national  organizations,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  2,000  covering  as  many  special  phases  of  industrial, 
social,  and  religious  life.  Of  necessity  there  is  much  duplication  of 
effort  and  much  confusion  of  endeavor. 

Similarly  in  education,  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  better 
citizenship  training  has  resulted  in  a  great  diversity  of  unco- 
ordinated practices,  each  emphasizing  important  features  of  good 
citizensliip,  thereby  contributing  both  to  progress  and  to  confusion 
of  mind  as  to  what  the  ideak  aM  ofejectiyes  of  citizenslii]?  training 

are.  .  ... 

It  is  believed  that  the  experience  of  the  Federal  Council  is  si^f- 
ieant  in  all  fields  in  which  numerous  agencies  are  trying  without 
coordmating  effort  to  accomplish  rather  vaguely  defined  objectives 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  importance  of  the  council's 
work.to  date  has  not  been  in  the  production  of  the  chart  of  Federal 
activities  or  in  the  pubiidiing  of  the  community  score  card.  It  con- 
sists rather  in  the  development  of  the  process  of  coordinating  numer- 
ous activities  in  a  given  field  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  principles 
and  standard  procedure  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  administrative 
and  executive  action. 

Because  of  the  effect  of  this  method  in  its  own  field  its  careful  con- 
sideration is  recommended  by  the  council  to  all  social  and  welfare  or- 
ganizations that  are  seeking  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  common  objectives  like  Americanization,  curing  illiteracy, 
better  citizenship,  or  even  getting  out  the  vote.  By  way  of  concrete 
suggestion  to  othei-s  who  may  be  wrestling  with  this  problem  the 
essential  elements  in  the  procedure  are  here  repeated.  They  are : 

1.  Make  a  chart  showing :  ( a)  The  activities  of  all  agencies  in  the 
field;  (6)  the  specific  work  each  is  doing;  and  {e)  the  groups  of 

people  reached  by  each. 

2.  By  means  of  a  score  card  or  other  objective  method  evaluate 

the  present  condition  of  the  community  as  regards  education,  health, 
industry,  voting,  recreation,  religion,  and  other  fundamental  factors 
of  community  life.  If  the  facts  thus  collected  are  quantitative  and 
objective,  the  action  needed  for  improvement  will  be  apparent. 

3.  By  every  available  means— church,  school,  playground,  club, 
industry,  business,  government,  personal  example— lead  every  citiz^ 
to  comprehend  and  do  his  bit  to  realize  both  in  his  daily  relations 
with  his  fellow  men  and  in  community  life  the  national  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  the  Preamble  to  the  CJonstituticm. 


Afpendix  a 

SUmiABY  OF  STATE  ACTIONS  ON  COOPERATION  IN  THE  USE  OF 

Alabama.  i-i  i  tt^i 

Gov.  William  W.  Brandon  referred  correspondence  to  CJol.  Hartley 

A.  Moon,  the  adjutant  general  of  Alabama,  who  advised  that  the 

council  take  up  the  matter  with  Miss  Mary  Woodruff,  Montgomery, 

director  of  the  school  and  community  betterment.  Miss  Woodruff 

requested  700  oopdes  of  the  score  card  on  Februajy  19  to  be  sent  to 

betterment  associations  and  supervisors. 

Abizona. 

Gov.  George  W.  P.  Hunt  replied  to  the  President's  letter  and  aiso 
^ter  frpm,F4!!iieral  CJoun<al.  In  letter  of  April  9,  he  states: 

The  citizenship  training  matter  you  s«it  has  been  referred  to  a  committee 

of  experts  making  an  educational  survey  in  the  State  of  Arizona  who  are 
prepariug  data  for  reorganization  of  our  educational  system. 

Arkansas. 

Gov.  Thomas  C.  McB;a«  advises  in  letter  of  April  11 : 

This  plan  is  entirely  too  comprdMnshe  and  too  fall  <rf  detail  to  be  aasmaed 

by  an  executive  whose  burdout  are  already  heavy. 

California.  ' 

Gov.  F.  W.  Kichardson  acknowledged  the  letter  from  Presi- 
dent, on  November  5, 1923. 

CotLOBADO. 

Gov.  William  E.  Sweet  acknowledged  letter  from  the  President 
on  November  8,  1923.  He  expressed  desire  to  ooopwste.  He  also 
acknowledged  letter  from  the  Federal  Council  on  January  30,  but 
suggested  no  plan  ior  cooperaticHi. 

CoNNEOTlOU'r. 

Gov.  Charles  A.  Templeton  acknowledged  letter  from  the  Prea- 

dent  on  November  14,  1923,  stating  that  he  "  can  not  dee  lus  vniy 
clear  to  cooperate^"   * 

:    i'  --  '-  - 

» States  wnitted  have  not  yet  re01e<L  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
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Delaware. 

Gov.  W.  D,  Denney  acknowledged  the  President's  letter.  Also 
replied  to  letter  from  Federal  Council  on  January  25,  advising  that 
Dr.  R.  W.  Cooper  ,  care  of  Service  Citizens,  Wilmington,  would 
cooperate. 

Florida. 

Gov.  Gary  A.  Hardee's  Secretary  acknowledged  letter  from 
Federal  Council  on  Jaauary  28,  adrising  that  the  goTemor  is 
out  of  the  city  but  would  reply  later. 

Georgia. 

Gov.  Clifford  Wftlker  iMjknowledged  the  Presideftt!s  letter,  on 
Novouher  7  expressing  appreciat^ii  of  the  work.  • 

Idaho. 

Gov.  Charles  C.  Moore  did  not  acknowledge  the  Pre^eiit's  letteir. 
His  secretary  acknowledged  the  letter  from  the  Federal  Council  on 
Juiuary  29  stating  that  the  governor  was  ill,  but  a  list  of  the  names 
of  the  cooperating  committee  would  be  sent  in  shortly. 

Inoiaka. 

Gov.  Warren  T.  McCray  acknowledged  the  President's  letter  on 
November  5.  Willing  to  cooperate, 

Iowa. 

Gk)v.  N.  E.  Kendall  acknowledged  letter  from  the  President  on 
November  5.   Expressed  willingness  to  cooperate.   Another  letter  to 

the  President  on  December  21  named  the  following  committee: 
May  E.  Francis,  Des  Moines ;  R.  H.  Burton-Smith,  Sioux  City ;  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  Eichardson,  PeUa;  Mrs.  Hany  M.  Harris,  Des  Moines; 
Pres.  R.  A.  Pearson,  Ames.  Correspondence  from  Mrs.  Harris  and 
President  Pearson  show^  active  distribution  of  the  score  card.  • 

Louisiana. 

Gov.  John  M.  Parker  replied  to  letter  from  the  Fed^al  Council 
on  January  28  giving  the  names  of  the  cooperating  committee  as 
follows:  Hon.  T.  H.  Harris,  superintendent  of  education.  Baton 
Bouge;  H<»k.  John  MeW.  Ford,  Shreveport;  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend, 
Xew  Orleans,  preadent  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs.  A,  G.  Bead,  Baton 
Eouge. 

Maine, 

Gov.  Percival  D.  Baxter  replied  to  the  President's  letter  on  Novem- 
bej*  1,  1923,  expressing  appreciation  of  the  work.  Also  rep^ed  to 
letter  from  the  Federal  Council  on  April  7,  stating :  "  We  do  not  at 
the  present  time  have  the  machinery  to  carry  into  effect  your  sug- 
geirtions." 
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Masyland. 

Gov.  Albfflt  C  fiitdiiat  replied  to  the  President's  letter  on  October 

30, 1923.  Desires  to  cooperate. 

MiissACHUsirrrs. 

Gov.  Channing  H.  Cox  acknowledged  letter  from  the  President 
and  also  from  the  Federal  Council.  Letter  from  Hon.  Payson  Smith, 
commissioner  of  education,  states  that  the  governor  has  turned  over 

the  matter  to  his  office. 

Minnesota. 

Gov.  J.  A.  0.  Preus,  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Federal 
Council  on  Januiury  21,  gave  the  name  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Quamme,  presi- 
dent State  League  of  Parent-Teachers'  Association,  1556  Fairmont, 
Avenue,  St.  Paul. 

Missouri. 

Gqv.  Arthur  M.  Hyde  acknowledged  letter  from  the  President  on 
November  S  requesting  100  copies  of  community  score  card,  which 

the  council  sent  him, 

Nebraska. 

Gov.  Charles  W.  Bryan's  secretary  acknowledged  letter  from  the 
Federal  Council  on  February  8. 

Nevada. 

Gov.  J.  J.  Scru^iam  at^nowledged  the  letter  from  the  President 
and  expressed  his  desire  to  cooperate.  He  also  replied  to  letter  from 
the  Federal  Council  on  April  12  advising  that  the  correspondence 
lias  been  referred  to  Hon.  W.  J.  Hunting,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Nbw  JmsBT. 

Gov.  George  Silzer  acknowledged  the  fetter  from  the  President 
■on  November  7,  advising  that  lie  would  at  once  take  the  matter  up 
witk  those  who  would  likely  be  of  assistance  in  tlie  matter.  Another 
letter  to  the  President  on  December  6  advised : 

I  bave  bad  im  investigation  made^  which  has  delayed  my  r^ly,  and  the 
geaml  opiiUoa  of  Ume  in  dHWg»  of  tiie  edncational  wozk  of  the  Stete  is  that 
there  is  now  b^g  acomn^idied  at  this  time  in  tlw  Sbafee  a  pixpom  ttuaiiat 

to  the  one  in  the  community  score  caid. 

Nbw  Yobk. 

Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  in  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  President, 
named  Hon.  Frank  P.  Graves,  commissioner  of  education,  and 
Dr.  Matthias  N.  Nicoll,  State  commissioner  of  health,  to  act  as 
a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Council.  C(mmiissi(nier 
Graves  requested  400  copies  of  the  score  card  to  be  distributed  among 
village  and  rural  superintendents  of  sdioola. 
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NoRm  Dakota. 

Governor  R.  A.  Nestos  in  reply  to  the  letter  frcrta  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  as  a  committee  to  cooperate :  President  Thomas 
F.  Kane,  University ;  President  G^rge  A.  McFarland,  Minot ;  Miss 
Minnie  J.  Nielson,  Bismarck ;  Dr.  A.  A.  Whittemore,  Bismarck ;  Mrs. 
L.  N.  Gary,  Manda>n;  Maj*  George  jEI^  l^us^  Bismarck;  John^ 
Knanf ,  Jamestown. 

Ohk>« 

Gov.  A.  V.  Donahey  acknowledged  letter  from  the  President  and 

referred  the  matter  to  W.  B.  Bliss,  assistant  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  Director  Bliss  advises  that  publicity  of  this 
project  has  been  given  in  The  Better  Schools  Bulletin.  *  ♦  ♦ 
We  have  not  appointed  any  State  committee  but  are  encouraging 
local  communitira  to  take  the  matt^  up  through  such  publicity  ^s 
the  above  article  reveals.**  Mrs.  Emily  G.  Muldoon,  chairman  of 
committee  on  education.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Youngstown,^ 
has  taken  an  active  inteorest  in  tiie  score-card  distribution.  The 
council  has  sent  her  30  copies.  Also,  J.  L.  McLeish,  director  of  the 
Americanization  executive  committee,  has  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Council  aii^ers  to  quesdims  on  ci  the  score  card. 

Oregon. 

Gov.  Walter  M.  Pi^ce  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Federal 
Council  of  March  13,  named  Dean  F.  G.  Young,  of  the  school  of 
sociology,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg.,  to  cooperate  with 
ih»  counciL   On  Majrdi  26^  Dean  Young  submitted  copy  ol  dr^ 

cular  letter  sent  to  each  school  principal.    He  also  requested  100 
copies  of  the  community  score  card. 

PENNSYIiVANIA. 

Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  President 
suggested  changes  in  the  score  eaerd.  Tliese  were  made  in  the  new 
score  card.  On  January  29  the  governor  replied  giving  his  approval 
of  the  changes  and  stated  that  he  would  advise  later  as  to  the  meth- 
ods used  in  that  State.  On  April  14  he  advised  that  "  our  plai»^ 
are  not  as  yet  fully  developed  nor  are  our  cooperative  committees 
formed."  On  April  16  Ellen  G.  Potter^  secretary  of  welfare  of  the 
deparfatnent  of  welfare,  Harrisburg,  advised  th»fc  "ttie  governor  m 
taking  steps  to  appoint  the  State  committee  to  further  this  project." 

Ehode  Island. 

Gov.  William  S.  Flynn  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  President 
advised  "  after  considering  this  matter  at  great  length  I  have  re- 
ferred the  same  to  the  State  board  of  education  for  their  investiga- 
tion and  advice  as  to  the  most  e£icient  method  of  using  it  in  this 
State." 
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South  Cabomna. 
Gov.  Thonias  <J.  AfcLeod  repUed  to  th©  i«fcter  from  the  President 

expressing  his  desire  to  cooperate.  On  April  18  lie  acknowledged 
l^teF  froia;tk»  FedanU  Gouiwai  but  stated  "no  committees  have 
been  appointed.'*'^     '  ' 

Teknissseis. 

Gov.  Austin  Peay  referred  the  letter  fodm  the  President  to  Hon. 

P.  L.  Harned,  commissioner  of  education.   Commissioner  Haiiied 
advised  on  April  9  that- 

I  am  taking  this  matter  up  with  the  president  of  the  Tennessee  Federation 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  together  we  shall  trj'  to  work  out  some 
plan  by  n^iicb  we  Daay  fotecesl  coBunonitiea  in  this  State  in  using  the  score 
card.  '•' 

Texas. 

Gov.  Pat  M.  Neff  replied  to  the  letter  frcwn  the  President  on 
November  2,  1923,  expressing  his  desire  to  cooperate.  On  March 
11,  he  advised  the  Federal  Council  that  he  had  appointed  the 
following  to  cooperate:  Mrs.  J.  U.  Fields,  Haskell;  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Toome,  Lampasas;  Gen.  J.  F.  Wolters,  Houston;  Dr.  B.  D.  Shurter, 
Southern  University,  Dallas;  and  Mrs.  P.  V.  Pennybacher,  chair- 
man of  department  of  American  citizenship,  Austin-  Mrs.  Praany- 
bacher  referred  the  work;  to  LIrs.  William  R.  Alvord,  chainrian  of 
citizenship  training. 

Utah. 

Gov.  Charles  R.  Mabey  replied  to  the  letter  from  the  President 
on  November  5, 1923,  expressing  his  desire  to  cooperate.  In  reply 
to  the  letter  from  the  Federal  Council  on  Januaiy  29,  he  advised 
that  no  State  committee  had  been  appointed  but  that  he  had  referred 
the  matter  to  the  State  adjutant  general  for  action. 

Vbkmont. 

Gov.  Redfield  Proctor,  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Pred- 
dent  on  November  26,  submitted  the  names  of  those  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  State  committee:  Hon.  Mason  S.  Stone,  Montpelier; 
Hon.  Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  Montpelier;  President  Guy  W.  Bailey, 
Burlington ;  President  Paul  D.  Moody,  Middlebury ;  President  Chas. 
A.  Plumley,  Northfield;  Miss  Caroline  S.  Woodruff,  Castleton;  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Slack,  Springfield ;  and  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Stuart,  Lyndonville. 
The  Federal  Council  sent  25  copies  of  the  score  card  to  Hon.  Mason 
S.  Stone,  who  replied  from  South  America  that  he  would  take  the 
matter  up  on  his  return  to  the  United  States. 

WASHTBrOTON. 

Gov.  Louis  F.  Hart  replied  to  the  letter  from  the  President 
expressing  deabe  to  cooperate  as  far  as  possible. 
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pressing  his  desire  to  cooperate.  In  his  reply  to  the  letter  from  the 
Federal  Ckwmil  oi  January  28^      mmied  H<m^  George^^  M^^^ 

State  superintendent  of  schools,  Charleston.  The  Federal  Council 
took  the  matter  up  with  Hon.  George  M.  Ford  and  Mr.  Nat.  T. 
Frame,  director  of  agricultural  extension,  of  Morgantown  University. 

These  have  agreed  to  score  10  communities  and  compare  results  with 
those  from  their  own  score  card. 

Gov.  John  J.  Blaine,  in  reply  to  letter  from  the  Federal  Council 
Qfk  April  IXy  advised  t)>at  die  work  w»6  refeisod  U}  Hon.  John 
Callahan,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  at  Madison.  Mr. 
Callahan  advised  in  letter  of  April  22  that  a  committee  of  prom- 
in^t  citizens  of  the  State  had  organized  a  better-cities  cotttest, 
and  that  the  community  score  card  was  being  used  at  least  in  part 
by  this  committee. 

Wyomikg. 

Gov.  Wmiam  B.  Eoss  acknowledged  letter  from  the  President, 
and  named  Dr.  G.  M.  Anderson,  State  health  officer,  as  one  who 
could  ooapwate  in  this  work 
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